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BAETHOLD HEINBICH BEOCKES' BENDEBING OF 

THOMSON'S SEASONS. 

(Continued.) 

C METEICS. 
1. Thomson's Veese. 

The Seasons is written in unrhymed lines of five accents, 
with anacrusis and masculine verse endings, the so-called five- 
footed iambic or blank verse. 12 It has been stated that the 
verses are all masculine, 13 but occasionally Thomson has finished 
a verse with a word which, in prose at least, ends with an unac- 
cented syllable: shower (9 times), heaven (21 times), power 
(19), flowers (5), bower (4), given (1). Without doubt Thom- 
son intended these to be read as monosyllables; when he ends a 
verse with a word ed, it is written 'd to avoid the possibility 
of considering it a disyllabic In Au. 794 he has ended the 
verse with "chose" rather than the more usual "chosen." Thom- 
son no doubt felt that the feminine ending disturbed the iambic 
effect of blank verse, especially in the case of enjambement, for 
the unaccented syllable of one line read in close connection with 
the anacrusis of the next line gives a distinctly anapestic foot, 
and such feet he has sought to avoid. As an example of what 
is meant, Au. 801-802 will serve : 

Boils round' the na*ked, melancholy isles' 
Of farthest Thule 
There is no break in the iambics 

x x'x x'x x'x x'x x'x x'x x'x 
but if it had been written "is'lands / of fa'rthest" there would 
be two unaccented syllables together: 

x'x x x'x. 
Thomson has used all the embellishments and variations pos- 
sible in blank verse in order to enliven his meter and to prevent 

"CoHier, p. 303. 

"Minor, p. 231. 
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its becoming monotonous: isolated verses, enjambement of two, 
three or four lines, accent shifts in any measure, and freedom in 
the position of the caesura and dieresis. 

2. Beockes' Veese. 

(a) Bhythmical Groups. 

At the time Brockes translated the Seasons blank verse was 
almost unknown in Germany. 1 * 

(Zarncke, p. 337 & 425.) 

The German Hexameter had not been introduced as yet by 
Klopstock — there was no meter by which blank verse could be 
adequately rendered by the German translators. Brockes was 
not genius enough to invent or adopt a new form. He had 
already found in his Fruhlingsgedicht that a verse of six accents 
was too short for him to attempt a verse-for-verse translation in 
that meter. Hence he turned to his favorite verse form — a line 
of eight accents with either masculine or feminine ending. This 
form had gradually supplanted all other meters in his later 
works and nearly all his translations are written in this form. 
Although this verse is printed as one line with eight accents, it 
is really a double verse consisting of two rhythmical groups, 
each containing four accents. This is the reason why the single 
verses, which are interspersed throughout the translation, do 
not alter the metrical effect. These short verses are inserted at 
random, generally singly, with only 164 in pairs. In eight 
places there are three together, in two places four, and there 
are two groups of five each. 18 Brockes' printed line has the fol- 
lowing form : 

x x'x x'x x'x x' (x) xx'x x'x x'x x' (x) 
For the ear, however, that is nothing more than two verses of 
four accents each: 

x 'xx x'x x'x x' (x) 

M Brockes ' verse is in reality the verse irregular, which first is used 
by Canitz. See Koberstein, Grundriss II, 105 ff. [Ed.] 

"The works which Brockes published while he was working on the 
■Jahreszeiten contain but few poems with verses of six accents. In the 
seventh volume of his Ird. Verg. 1743, only about 13% of the poems 
contain such lines, and in the eighth volume, 1746, only 9%, and even 
in these poems the number of these verses is very small. 
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The first four verses of Spring and the translation can be thus 

diagrammed : 

x x'x x'x x'x x'x x' x x'x x'x x'x x'x 

x x'x x'x x'x x'x a 
x x'x x'x x'x x'x x' x x'x x'x x'x x' 

x x'x x'x x'x x' b 
x x'x x'x x'x x'x x' x x'x x'x x'x x'x 

x x'x x'x x'x x' b 
x x'x x'x x'x x'x x' x x'x x'x x'x x'x 

x x'x x'x x'x x'x a 
(b) Rhyme: 

Brockes had written most of his works in rhymed verse, 
hence when he translated the Seasons he handicapped himself 
by using rhyme even as Frau Gottsched had done in her trans- 
lation of Pope's Rape of the Lock, although she had the excuse 
that her original was also in heroic verse. In the Jahreszeiten 
the position of the rhyme is very free, only one rule seems to be 
observed, that the rhyme-words shall not be too far apart. Very 
seldom does it happen that they are separated by four lines: 
Sp. 695 a b b c c a, Sp. 756 a b b c w d d a. Generally they 
occur in pairs, or as alternate rhymes. Triple rhymes also 
occur, Sp. 778 a a a, Sp. 10 a a b a, Sp. 25 a b a a b. Indeed, in 
a few places fourfold rhymes are found : Wi. 280 ababacac, 
Sp. 153 a a a a. The only effect the short verse has for the ear 
is that it increases the number of rhymes, for these verses may 
rhyme either forward or backward, with a double line or with 
each other. As Brockes did not consider it necessary to com- 
plete a rhyme if the second word was difficult to find, there are 
in Spring some 31 unrhymed verses. The necessity of finding 
rhymes has caused Brockes to insert many words and indeed 
whole verses, which are not in the original. In most cases he 
has added but one word, the other being a translation of a word 
in the Seasons. Still, it often occurs that both rhyme-words 
are added, as in Spring. 217 :218, 234 :236, 285 :287. 
One rhyme-word added: 

Sp. in about 55% of the rhymes 
Su. " " 60% " " * 
Au. « « 50% " " " 
Wi. " « 53% « " « 
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Both rhyme-words added: 

Sp. about 14% 

Su. " 12% 

An. " 18% 

Wi. " 15% 

C. Accent Shifts. 

Brookes' verse is more regular than Thomson's, that is, he 

has not allowed himself the freedom which the latter shows in 

the shifting of the accent. In over 135 verses (11%) of Spring 

an accent shift occurs, generally at the beginning or at the 

caesura : 

Sp. 613, Steals' from the bam'; 592, Nestling repair; 688, 
By the great Father (2 syl. anacrusis) ; 938, And love-dejected 
eyes. Sudden he starts; 762, Turns in black eddies round; 
such is the f 6rce. 

Brockes has similar shiftings, but they are much less 
frequent." 

Sp. 127, Senkt ihr verhas' ster dic'ker Schwann'. 
Au. 1087, Dich zu vertilgen von der Er'de. 
Sp. 44, Der Sa'mann in' des Nachbars Feld, schleicht mit 
gemessnem Schritt'. 

In some cases Brockes has sacrificed word-accent to verse- 
accent : 

Sp. 118, Erschei'nen viele Millionen Insekten, gra'ssliche 

Armeen. 

In four other cases Millionen is also thus accented. 
Au. 60, Ein zitternder, elen'der Tropf. 

D. Estimate of Brockes' Translation - . 
Enough has been given to show the chief characteristics of 
Brockes' work and the manner in which he has reproduced the 
English poem; the addition of his own ideas, his wordiness, 
which added to Thomson's tendency to diffuseness leads to 
tediousness; his errors, which often fail utterly to reproduce the 

"Ex. Sp. 25 61 78 79 90 95 101 106 133 141 151 153 157 158, 
etc., about 95 cases. 
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sense of the original and the change of meter, all these unite 
to make a work which falls far short of the original in fresh- 
ness and beauty. Even judged by the standards of Brockes' 
contemporaries, it may well be asked whether this is a trans- 
lation or a reworking of Thomson's poem. 

Let us apply the principles of the early eighteenth century 
to the Jahreszeiten and see in how far that work fulfills the 
ideals of translation that were held at that time. What, then, 
was the accepted idea of a translation in Germany during 
Brockes' life? That can best be answered by quoting from 
Gottsched's "Hauptregeln uber die Uebersetzungskunst," of 
which the following is a resume : 

1. Man wahle sich nichts zum Uebersetzen, sobald man 
entweder der Sache oder der Sprache nicht gewachsen ist. 

2. Man bemiihe sich, nicht so wohl alle Worte, als vielmehr 
den rechten Sinn und die genaue Bedeutung eines jeden Satzes, 
den man iibersetzt, wohl auszudriicken. 

3. Daher driicke man denn alles mit solchen Bedensarten 
aus, die in seiner Sprache nicht fremd klingen, sondern derselben 
eigenthiimlich sind. 

4. Endlich behalte man, so viel als moglich, alle Figuren, 
alle "verbliimte Beden," auch die Abtheilung der Perioden aus 
dem Original bei. Man beachte den Nachdruck des Grund- 
textes und sehe, ob der Dolmetscher ihn auch im Deutschen 
erreicht hat. Man untersuche die Schonheit und Anmut aller 
Ausdrucke und priife jeden Satz der Uebersetzung, ob er auch 
mehr oder weniger sagt, als der Schriftsteller hat sagen wollen, 
ob er zu kurz oder zu weitlaufig, zu erhaben oder zu niedrig, zu 
matt oder lebhaft, zu dunkel oder zu deutlich gerathen ist, und 
ob er endlich im Deutschen eben den Wohlklang und eben die 
Bichtigkeit in der ganzen Wortfugung hat, die man mit Becht 
von jedem "Skribenten" fordern kann." 

1. There can be no question as to whether Brockes was 
fitted to handle such a subject; he had spent years studying 
nature and in writing his views of her. Hence it was no new 
task which was required of him and he had, perhaps, a better 

"Gottsched, Redekunst, par. 4, p. 396. 
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vocabulary for such a work than any other writer of his time, 
unless it be Haller, who, according to Klopstock, had given 
Germany a new poetic language." According to Week, a proper 
appreciation of the original is the fundamental requisite in a 
translator: "Eongenialitat der Naturen ist das wiinschens- 
werteste; das Geringste, dass der Uebersetzer selbst ein Stuck 
Poet sei." Brockes and his Jahreszeiten are an excellent refuta- 
tion of this idea. 

It was recognized by Brockes' contemporaries that he had 
the qualities requisite for the translation of the Seasons. Giseke, 
in his preface" to the second edition of the Cantaten, writes: 
"TJebrigens unterscheidet sich diese Ausgabe von der ersten 
durch eine merkliche Verbesserung des Einleitungs-Gedichtes 
aus dem Thomson, welches weder unter eine bessere Feder 
gerathen, noch an einem andern Orte eine wiirdigere Stelle 
finden konnen, als bier." 

There is more doubt, perhaps, that Brockes understood the 
English language, especially Thomson's English. There are no 
direct proofs how extensive his knowledge of that language was ; 
he had made several translations, the most important of which 
was Pope's Essay on Man (1740). Perhaps no lengthier com- 
mentary on his ability is necessary than the examples already 
given of some of his renderings. However, these first require- 
ments Brockes may be be considered to have fulfilled. 

2. Did Brockes take pains to reproduce the sense and exact 
meaning of every word and sentence which he translated? Not 
so much can be said in his favor here; indeed, as stated above 
(p. 18), it appears as though he preferred to give his own ideas 
rather than study out a complex passage or discover the meaning 
of an unusual word. 

3. Brockes' style was characteristic of the early eighteenth 
century with all its stiffness and verbosity. Brandl refers to 
Brockes as "dem Schuler Lohensteins," and writes as follows: 

"Klopstock, Nordischer Aufseher, vol. 1, p. 26. 
"Week, Prinzipien der Uebersetzungskunst, Wien 1876. 
a Page 3. 
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"In den spateren Banden des Ird. Verg. nehmen alle TJnarten 
des Stils zu; unertraglich wird die Beschreibungssucht, plump 
die Partizipialkonstructionen, holzern und verkniipft die Peri- 
oden, die ganze Rede immer prosaischer." a He had never out- 
lived the effect of the Italian school to which his first period 
belongs. 5 * As Scherer says: "Brockes blieb tief im Lohen- 
steinischen Schwulste der Hamburger Operndichter stecken."** 
Even his poetical original could not elevate his style to any 
great degree and the Jahreszeiten show little or no improvement 
over his earlier works so far as form is concerned. His transla- 
tion, therefore, in this respect belongs really to the first quarter 
of the eighteenth century, when there was no standard literary 
language in Germany. Gottsched had not begun the struggle 
which resulted in a simpler and more correct German. Haller 
had not added to this his lofty and poetic diction, nor had Hage- 
dorn united them all in his verse. The strife between the Swiss 
writers and Gottsched and the other Saxon authors had not as 
yet cleared the way to a national language, and the great poets, 
who were to unite on one dialect and make that literary Ger- 
man, were far in the future. Breitinger felt this deficiency in 
the language when he wrote: "Zwey andere Dinge, welche diese 
Arbeit allerdings schwer machen, das erste, dass in einer Sprache 
keine gleichgiiltige Worter und Eedensarten gefunden werden, 
unter welchen eine freye Wahl Platz hatte. Das andere, dass 
eine jede Mundart ihren eigentlichen und gantz besondern 
Character habe, nach welchem sie sich von alien andern Mund- 
arten unfterscheidet; dabei es einem TJebersetzer oft sauer 
ankommt, die Gedanken seines Originales ohne Verminderung 
des Nachdruckes und der Schonheit mit gleichgultigen Zeichen 
auszudriicken, welche in seiner Sprache nicht fremd klingen, 
und dem Character derselben nicht Gewalt thun."* 

It is not surprising that Brockes' poetry is full of dialectal 

"Brandl, B. H. Brockes, p. 123. 
^dem, p. 110. 

a Scherer, Literaturgeschichte, p. 374. 
"Breitinger, Critische Dichtkvnst, p. 143. 
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forms and expressions. 3 He has often used terms and figures 
which were not peculiar to the German literary language, but 
they probably did not sound strange to him. Even Gottsched 
has not criticised him on this ground. If, then, he has trans- 
gressed the latter^s third rule we cannot censure him too severely. 

4. But when the Jdhreszeiten is measured by the standard 
set in the fourth rule, the author cannot be dealt with so 
leniently. Has he sought to retain all figures and "verblumte 
Beden" as far as possible? Has he not changed the division 
into periods and does his translation create the same impres- 
sion that the original does? But it is the next requirement 
that Brockes has failed most completely to fulfill. Has he said 
more or less than Thomson wished to say? Has he been too 
prolix or too brief? On this count Brockes must plead guilty. 
The preceding discussion is evidence enough to convict him of 
having transgressed continually in these particulars. Whether 
his work has the melodiousness and correctness in construc- 
tion which may be demanded of a poet is more difficult to decide. 
I am of the opinion that his work by no means has the strength, 
beauty and simplicity of the Seasons, but that the translator 
has lowered the original toward the level of his own produc- 
tions and that he has given the contents from his own point of 
view, which was largely subjective. In his earlier poems it is 
not Nature herself that is portrayed, but rather Brockes' 
thoughts on Nature and what he found in her. Still with 
such a model it was impossible for him to descend completely to 
his old level and the VII volume of Ird. Verg. testifies to the 
elevating influence of the Seasons. 9 Brockes transgressed as 
many of the principles of the Swiss authors as of Gottsched's. 
In many respects their demands are the same; they require 
accuracy, fidelity to the original, and demand that the effect 
produced on the reader shall be similar to that produced by the 
original in its own land. Their views on translation differed 
from Gottsched's in the same way that their ideals of poetry 

"Brandl, p. 114. 

M Brandl, p. 98. 
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did. They were willing to allow a greater degree of freedom 
in the use of new expressions, metaphors, adjectives, etc., with 
which to render the language of the original. Although 
Brockes transgressed so many of their rules, his work more 
nearly attained their standards for the same reason that had 
made his earlier works so favorably received by them. To the 
Swiss writers a long-winded style was not such a bug-bear as it 
was to Gottsched, whose battle-cry was brevity and correctness. 
In spite of its shortcomings, Brockes' Jahreszeiten was soon 
popular in Germany and was widely read. 2 * The translation 
led to a demand for the original. This Brockes had hoped for 
when he wrote the "Zueignung" to his Jahreszeiten. 
Von den mit so viel mannlichen und Feuer-reichen Lieblich- 

keiten, 
Durch dich, nie gnug gepriesner Thomson, so schon besungnen 

Jahres-Zeiten, 
Die ich, zu Deutschland's Nutz und Lehre, in eine deutsche 

Tracht gehiillt, 
Hatt' ich das Ende nun erreicht, mein schwerer Vorsatz war 

erfiillt, 
Mein vorgestecktes Ziel erhalten; 

In a short time the Seasons had become one of the most 
popular books in Germany, where it was recognized as a master- 
piece of descriptive poetry." Especially the poets of the Prus- 
sian and Leipzig circles esteemed Thomson highly and recom- 
mended his work to each other. The letters of that time made 
frequent mention of the poem, which was creating such a stir. 
Thus in the same year in which Brockes' translation appeared, 
Sulzer wrote Lange : 

Magdeburg, den 29. April, 1745. 

Haben Sie Thomson's Jahreszeiten schon gelesen? Ich bin 

nun mit Lesung derselben beschaftigt und empfinde ein beson- 

deres Vergnugen daran. Es ist gut, das ich ihn im Englischen 

lesen kann, denn Brockes' Uebersetzung hat bey weitem die 

*Cf. Tower's Translation of the Seasons, 3d edition, 1781, Anhang. 
"•Leasing, Preface to translation of Thomson's Tragedies. 
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Schonheiten nicht, die das Original hat. Der gute Mann 
konnte die Uebersetzung wol — Doch ich ende — " 

Later he again wrote the same friend: 

Magdeburg, den 27. Aug. 1746. 

Haben Sie noch nicht angefangen, die englische Sprache 
zu erlernen? Verdienen Milton, Pope, Addison und Thomson 
nicht, dass man sich krank studiert, um ihre Gedichte lesen zu 
kbnnen? Ich wollte das Vergniigen, das ich aus Thomson's 
Seasons habe, nicht fur tausend Thaler missen." 

In the same year Gleim answered TTz's question, "Wer ist 
Thomson?"" as follows: 

den 30. Juni, 1746. 

Wenn Sie sich wundern, dass ich Ihren Prior noch nicht 
gelesen habe, so wundere ich mich, dass Sie meinen Thomson 
noch nicht kennen. Er hat verschiedenes geschrieben, ins 
besondere vier Gedichte iiber die Vier Jahreszeiten, welche 
Brockes nicht hiibsch ubersetzt hat.** 

On the 5th of December, 1746, Uz wrote Gleim : 

Thomson ist hi der That ein vortrefflicher Mahler, auch in 
seinen Erzahlungen. 

Brockes' translation was, even from the first, felt to be 
unworthy of the original. Although some few praised his work, 
the great majority, and especially those who could read English, 
had only censure for the Jahreszeiten. Bodmer is one of the 
few who praised Brockes' works. In his Character der deutschert 
Gedichte, verses 736-773 are a eulogy of the old nature-poet, 
v. 737 Brockes, der kein schlechter Lob auf seine Fliigel nimmt, 

Als nur des Schopfers selbst. 
v. 769, So sag* ich : Brockes ist von Gottlichem Geschlecht. 

Again in the essay, Von den erleuchtenden Gleichnissen 
(p. 15) he writes: "Die zween beruhmtesten Poeten Deutsch- 
lands, Herr Brockes und Herr Konig, von welchen jener in 
Beschreibung der Wercke der Natur — vortrefflich ist." 

"Laage's Briefe, I, p. 265. 

"Idem, p. 272. 

"Briefwechsel rvrischea Gleim und Uz, Nr. 25. 

"Idem. No. 26. 

♦Idem. No. 30. 
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Gottsched at first criticised Brookes' works favorably, saying 
that his poems were beautiful, for they imitated, in a vivacious 
manner, the objects of Nature." Even at that time, however, 
he considered this the lowest form of poetry and as early as 
1726 in a letter of June loth he had written Bodmer concern- 
ing "den verdorbenen Brocksischen und seiner Anhanger iiblen 
Geschmack." Later his criticism of Brockes is even sharper: 
"Und endlich hat sich der selige Brockes in dieselbe so sehr 
verliebt, dass er gauze Bande voll solchen Gedichten druckeu 
lasst, ja wohl gar Werke der Auslander, die in richtigen gleich- 
langen Versen waren, als Thomson's Vierjahreszeiten, in diese 
Poesie der Faulen, die lang und kurz durch einander laufen 
lasst, iibersetzt hat."" 

Thus Brockes' fame did not last long and his successors 
soon forgot the good, old author of Ird. Verg. and his con- 
tribution to German literature. Gessner, who owed so much to 
Brockes," wrote in his Brief uber die Landschaftmalerei: "und 
hier nehme ich Gelegenheit, einem redlichen Manne das Wort 
zu reden, der schon last ganz vergessen ist. Brockes hat sich 
eine ganz eigene Dichtart gewahlt."" 

When Lessing praised Thomson's poetic ability in his intro- 
duction to the translation of the tatter's tragedies, he speaks 
of "die wohlgemeinte Uebersetzung des seligen Brockes," 
and in his Leben des Eerrn Thomson he declares: "Thomson 
ist auch in Deutschland nicht unbekannt. Seine Jahreszeiten 
sind von dennen, welche ihn in seiner Sprache nicht lesen 
konnen, in der Uebersetzung des Herrn Brockes bewundert 
worden, so viel sie auch von ihrer Schonheit verloren haben."" 
Herder, in his Brief e zur Beforderwng der Humanitat, has 
praised Brockes very highly, but not for his translation: 
"Welch kindliche Gutmiitigkeit herrscht z. B. in Brockes' 
Schriften! Wie ein Liebhaber an der Geliebten, hangt er an 
"Waniek, Gottsched und die deut. Lit., p. 311. 
"Gottsched, Versuche, p. 695. 
**Vogt und Koch, Lit. Geschichte, p. 481. 
"Gessner, Werke, p. 288. 
"Lessing, Muncker edition, vol. VII, p. 67. 
"Idem. vol. VI, p. 53. 
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einer Blume, an einem Thautropfen. — Mit iiberstromender 
Wortfiille mahlt er seinen Gegenstand voll Liebe und Bewun- 
derung, ran ja keine andere als gutmiitige Empfindung zu 
erregen."* 

Wieland speaks of "unserm vortrefflichen und zn sehr ver- 
gessenen Brockes,"" but he also says in another place, "Thom- 
son's Jahreszeiten verdienen besser iibersetzt zu werden, als sie 
Brockes ubersetzt."** 

Other criticisms of the Jahreszeiten are even more severe. 
Gottsched wrote: "Brockes habe die Jahreszeiten Thomson's 
sehr schlecht iibersetzt."" In the criticism of Schubart's 
translation of the Seasons, Brockes is called "einer unserer 
fruheren und jetzt fast vergessenen Dichter," and his transla- 
tion censured as follows: "seine Uebersetzung gehort unter die 
elendsten, die wir von englischen haben."" Wilhelm Schlegel, 
in his review of Harries' translation of the Seasons, wrote: 
"Die alteste Uebersetzung von Brockes, die in ihren achtfiissigen 
Jamben das Original so reichlich durchwassert, und alles dop- 
pelt und dreifach wiederholt, kann kaum fur eine Uebersetzung 
gelten.'** 

And so it happened that Brockes' translation fell into dis- 
repute and the author himself passed into oblivion, from which 
he was first rescued by Oervinus. Although this critic was 
cognizant of Brockes' deficiencies as a poet, he recognized the 
great service he had rendered German literature in leading it 
back to Nature." And since Brockes' re-discovery, he has had 
full justice done him for all his Jahreszeiten did for German 
poetry." 

"Herder, Suphan edition, vol. XVIII, Brief No. 102. 

"Duet. Merkur, 1782, IV, p. 67, Briefe an einen jwigen Dichter. 

"Gesprache mit Wieland, Arch. f. Litgesch., vol. XL, p. 494. 

a Versuche, p. 573. 

"Allg. Deut. Bibliothek, vol. 96, p. 403. 

"Jenaische Allg. Lit. Zeitung, 1797. Werke, vol. II, p. 3-5. 

"Gervinus, Litgesch. Vol. Ill, p. 647. 

"Sauer, edition of Kleists' Works, vol. I, p. 151. Gjerset, Dies. 
1898, Der Einftuss von Thomson's Jahreszeiten amf die deut. Lit. des 
18. Jahrhunderts. Max Koch, Beziehvng, etc., p. 13. 
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Part II. 

The Latee Translations of the Seasons. 

A. Prose Translations. 

1. TOBLER AND TON PALTHEN. 

As the Seasons became better known in Germany and their 
epoch-making value and their beauties better understood, the 
need of a better translation was felt, so that those who could 
not read English might thoroughly enjoy and properly appre- 
ciate the poem. Moreover, Thomson had completely revised his 
Seasons, removing all crudities as his poetic skill increased. He 
added over 1,000 verses in the edition of 1744 and his last revi- 
sion (1746) contains 5,423 lines. 

For all these reasons a new attempt was made to render the 
Seasons into German, but not till twelve years after the appear- 
ance of Brockes' translation. At this time two rival works 
appeared within one year, one in Switzerland and the other in 
North Germany. 

Johannes Tobler, 1 of Zurich, was the first to attempt a new 
translation, which, without any effort at style or poetry, should 
reproduce the original as literally as possible. He first pub- 
lished Der Fruhling anonymously in 1757, and it was generally 
credited to Gessner. 2 This was followed by the other Seasons, 
and the whole was published in two volumes in 1764 by Orell, 
Gessner & Co., Zurich. The next year appeared the transla- 
tion of Thomson's other poetical works under the title: 
Thomson's Gedichte aus dem Englischen (five volumes). This 
edition contains a life of Thomson taken from Lessing's 

i Allg. d. Biog., vol. 38, p. 393. Bfichtold, p. 190, p. 636. Burgers 
Briefe, 1, p. 352. 

2 Von Palthen 's Introduction to the second edition of his transla- 
tion of the Seasons: "Die nunmehro audi vollendete Schweizerische 
TJebersetzung der Jahreszeiten, von welcher ich mit Zuverl&ssigkeit nicht 
sagen kann, ob sie dem Herrn Gessner, dem Verfasser der Idyllen, wie 
ich irgendwo gelesen, mit Wahrheit, zugeschrieben werden moge, wenig- 
stens aus dem Grande daran zu zweifeln TJrsache finde, weil ich darin 
die Nettigkeit und Zierlickeit dieses Schriftstellers in seinen eigenen 
Werken fast ganzlich vermisse." 
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Theatralische Bibliothek and also Die Weinlese, an imitation 
of parts of Autumn. This translation was severely criticised in 
the Allg. Deut. Bibliothek: 

"Diese TJebersetzung ist von einem Manne, der der Englischen 
Sprache und seiner Materie kundig ist. Seine TJebersetzung ist 
mannlich und stark und erschopft nicht selten seine TJrkunde. 
Wollte Gott! dass der Uebersetzer nur der deutschen Sprache 
machtig ware und ihre Natur bis auf feine Nuancen einsahe." s 
The second edition of this translation was criticised by the 
same magazine, as being simply a reprint of the first edition. 
In a third edition (1781) Tobler completely revised his work, 
smoothing and improving it by omitting most of the Swiss 
dialect and many of the words which had so offended the ears 
of the Germans, and especially those of the rival translator, 
Johann Franz von Palthen. 

Von Palthen's translation appeared in Bostock in 1754 4 
with the title 

Jacob Thomson's 
Jahreszeiten 
aus dem Englischen 
nach der neuesten Ausgabe 
iibersetzt 
von 
Johann Franz von Palthen 
mit Kupfern 3 
Bostock 1758 
im Verlag der Koppischen Buchhandlung. 
This edition also contains a life of Thomson, taken from 
the Theatralische Bibliothek, which the translator, in his intro- 
duction, credits to Lessing. In the second edition, von Palthen 
has made this account more complete by the addition of ma- 

s BibHothek, vol. EC, p. 263. 

*2d edition, Bostock, 1766, 3d edition, Berlin, 1789. 

• These illustrations are inserted incorrectly : the picture of Autumn 
appears before Summer, of Winter before Autumn, and of Summer be- 
fore Winter. In the second edition the illustrations of Summer and 
Spring are interchanged. 
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terial taken from the British Library. In the introduction to 
the second edition, von Palthen criticises the Swiss translation 
most severely. He says: "Dass der Verfasser derselben noch 
vollig ein Fremdling in der Englischen Sprache gewesen sei. 
Fast keine Zeile drukt den Verstand der Urschrift richtig aus; 
sie hat iiberall ein schielendes Ansehen, and man muss es bios 
einem gluklichen Zufalle zuschreiben, wenn man etwa bier und 
da eine dem Original anpassende Stelle antrifft." ' In spite of 

• P. 3. 
the severity with which von Palthen criticised Tobler's work, 
he used it to improve his second edition. 7 This translation was 
attacked by the public even more severely than Tobler's. Nicolai 
criticised it as follows: 

"So ist gewiss, der neue Uebersetzer hat es (Tobler's work) 
unendlich schlechter gemacht. Wir wollen nichts von dem Ver- 
stand der Urkunde sagen, wider welchen auch manches einzu- 
wenden ware, aber die TJebersetzung ist so hart, so sclavisch an 
die Worte der Urkunde gefesselt, mit Partizipien und uner- 
horten Wortfiigungen so iiberladen, dass man fast nirgend 
Numerus, Wohlklang, Runde der Perioden antreffen wird. Es 
ist daher eine fast unleidliche Arbeit, einige Seiten dieser TJebtr- 
setzung durchzulesen und wir beklagen wahrlich so wohl den 
Thomson als die deutsche Sprache, welche beyde gleich stark 
gemisshandelt worden sind." 8 Later in reviewing von Palthen's 
translation of Gay's Fables, the same critic writes: "1st es 
moglich, dass ein Autor so viel Stolz haben kann, dass wenn die 
ganze Welt und alle Zeitungsblatter ihm zurufen, dass seine 
Sache elend und jammerlich sind, er doch einen Band urn den 
andern ihr aufdringt und Verleger findet, die wenigstens das 
Druekerlohn zu verdienen glauben ?" • 

The critic of the Schubart translation, in writing about the 
earlier attempts, says: "Ein gewisser von Palthen machte den 
namlichen Versuch. Aber beyde Uebersetzungen gehoren unter 

*Hem. p. 3. 

s Bibliothek der Schon-Wissenschaft, vol. IV, p. 600-602. 

> Idem, vol. V, p. 153. 
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die elendsten, die wir von Englischen Diehtern haben." 10 
Similarly Lessing wrote: "Wollen Sie einen andern kennen 
lernen, dessen guter Wille uns nun schon den zweyten englischen 
Dichter (Gay) verdorben hat?" (Lessing, Lit. Briefe, Jfr. 3.) 
In another letter (No. 5) Lessing criticises von Palthen's Lenz 
very severely : "Der Lenz des Herrn von Palthen scheinet eine 
Sammlnng von alledem zu sein, was er bei Uebersetzung des 
Thomsonschen Friihlings Schlechteres gedacht hat; eine Samm- 
lnng von Ziigen und Bildern, die Thomson und Kleist, und 
selbst Zacharia verschmahet haben." Sulzer's Theorie states 
incorrectly that von Palthen's translation of the Seasons is 
written in "schlechten Versen." (Sulzer, vol. II, p. 284 b.) 

Between these two translations there is little choice. In 
spite of von Palthen's protestations, his work is more lifeless, 
literal and barren than Tower's. On account of his endeavor 
to be exact he has been led into errors. The English idiom 
cannot always be translated into German but must be imitated, 
that is a "Sitvations-Ueoersetzung" should be made. In neither 
case is there any attempt at a stilistic translation. Tobler, to 
be sure, often writes a rhythmical prose, which, with a little 
more ability and care, might have been developed into a poetic 
translation — perhaps in German hexameters, which by that time 
had been introduced by Klopstock. But he was too little of a 
poet and it is doubtful if he intended his prose to be rhythmical. 

His poetic vocabulary, however, was extensive and his selec- 
tion of the most fitting words with which to render Thomson's 
adjectives was excellent. The later translators have borrowed 
many of his expressions and indeed to his credit stand several 
words now in general use in German. Schubart, in his preface, 11 
writes: "Ich habe meine Arbeit an verschiedenen Orten mit 
dieser Uebersetzung (Tower's) verglichen, und manchen Aus- 
druk, manches mir entwischte Kunstwort, besonders im land- 
wirtschaftlichen Faehe, dankbar herubergenommen." 

Both translators used Lyttleton's edition of the Seasons, 
published in 1750. This text differs from that of 1746 in the 

i°Allg. deut. Bibliothek, vol. 96, p. 403. 
ii P. 37. 
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omission of the fox-hunt and the carousal following it (Au. 
470-570) and of two lines (Au. 607, 677), 12 which portions are 
also omitted in the translations. Tobler later translated Lyttle- 
ton's free revision of the fox-hunt and printed it in his fourth 
volume of Thomson's Oedichte with Lyttleton's note that such 
a passage was not in keeping with the rest of the Seasons. 
Tobler also knew the edition of 1730 (probably in Brockes' 
edition), as he has inserted in a footnote the translation of 
some 28 lines (Sp. 272), which he states are omitted in the 
later editions." He, however, makes no mention of the other 
variations between the editions of 1730 and 1750. 
2. "Schubart. 

Ludwig Schubart's production stands high above the earlier 
translations of the Seasons. We no longer have to deal with a 
crude, unpoetic, tiresome rendering, laughable on account of 
literalness, and displeasing in its dialect. Here we find an 
attempt not only to interpret to the reader Thomson's thought, 
but also to awaken in him something of the charm and beauty 
which the original possesses. It is a good, smooth prose work, 
quite free from foreign words and idioms, and no phrases or 
constructions which are dialectic or un-German. 

There are two reasons why this translation is such an im- 
provement over the preceding prose efforts: First, Schubart 
had more poetic ability and training than had either Tobler 
or von Palthen; secondly, the German literary language had 
made great strides in the quarter of a century which had 
elapsed since the earlier prose translations. The poetic free- 
dom with which Schubart rendered the Seasons has led him to 
make many changes — not in essentials, but in details. He has 
sinned particularly in the matter of adjectives, omitting, chang- 
ing and adding them at will; the last in spite of the great 
number he found in the English poem. But he has not handled 
his subject as freely as Brockes; his changes are both fewer 
in number and of less importance. One change characteristic 

12 "Verses from this point on numbered according to Tovey 's edition 
of the Seasons, which follows the 1746 text. 

13 2d edition, 1764, voL I, p. 22. 
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of Schubarf s method is the replacing of one picture by another, 
an alteration which is not so reprehensible when the picture 
inserted better suits the Germans and awakens in them the 
same feelings that the original did in English readers. 

Schubart was particularly successful in the use of personi- 
fication, especially in those cases where the German grammatical 
gender renders it impossible for the translator to reproduce 
the original literally without destroying the beauty of the 
picture as in Su. 1620, where a sunset is described. Here the 
appropriateness of the picture depends on the use of the mascu- 
line gender, which is ascribed to the sun in English. The older 
translations (this passage is not in the 1730 edition) and also 
the later works, which do not rest on Schubarf s, have lost the 
picturesque element when they have retained "die Sonne." 
Schubart has avoided the difficulty by substituting "Phoebus" 
and has thus been able to preserve the masculine gender. Tobler 
made the following remark in regard to this passage: "Diese 
Erwahnung der Amphitrite und ihrer Nymphen wird im 
Deutschen etwas unschicklich scheinen, weil die Sonne bey uns 
weiblichen Geschlechts ist, und in dieser ganzen Stelle nicht 
so leicht Phoebus dafiir gesetzt werden konnte, als in der 
Beschreibung der Sonnen-Blume." 

In general, Schubarf s mistakes in translation may be as- 
cribed to the freedom with which he translates, or to inten- 
tional changes, rather than to a failure to understand his 
original, or to his ability to express his thought in German, 
which by this time had become well fitted for the most poetical 
as well as for the most profound thoughts. 

Schubart, in his introduction, writes (p. 34) that he had 
long hesitated whether to render the Seasons in the original 
meter or in metrical prose; that eventually he had adopted the 
latter as uniting the advantages of both forms. However, some 
of the more lofty passages he has attempted to render into 
verse and the Hymn at the close is in blank verse. Schubart 
did not have the excuse that the earlier translators had for not 

"In his footnote to this passage. 
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using blank verse for bis Jahreszeiten, for by 1789 that meter 
had been thoroughly Germanized. Lessing's Nathan (1779) had 
appeared a decade before Sehubartfs work, and Goethe's 
Iphigenie and Schiller's Don Carlos (1787) had been pub- 
lished some two years previous. German versification had be- 
come capable of rendering the Seasons in the original meter. 

Although Schubart was not artist enough to attempt such 
a reproduction, he was at least of more poetic nature than 
either Tobler or von Palthen. The former was a theologian, 
who had published many books in his subject, but who was 
a man of most prosaic nature; 11 von Palthen was only a trans- 
lator, who seems to have "destroyed" most of the authors he 
tried to reproduce. 

Schiller, in a letter of Dec. 11, 1788, to Lotte von Lengefeld, 
thus describes Schubarfs ability: 

"Er ist auch ein Dichter, aber kein gebohrner. Friihe Lec- 
ture von Poeten, friihe Versuche poetischer Arbeiten — haben 
ihm eine gewisse Fertigkeit, einen Vorrat von Bildern und Stil 
verschafft." " 

Schubart's translation appeared in 1789" and was very 
favorably received and reviewed. "Der Kecensierer ubernimmt 
ihre Anzeige mit desto grosserem Vergniigen, je mehr Befriedi- 
gung ihm diese mit so viel Talent und Dichtergefiihl als Fleiss 
und Sorgfallt ausgefiihrte Arbeit gewahrt hat.'"* 

The second edition was even more favorably criticised: "Es 
erschien ihm nothwendig sich gewisse Freiheiten in Ansehung 
des Textes herauszunehmen oder umschreibend oder einen ganz 
neuen Ausdruck zu suchen. Die oft zn verschlungenen und zu 
langen Perioden des englischen Dichters hat Hr. S. haufig in 
kleinere zerlegt, die Zwischen-Satze aufgelost, Beiworter ver- 
setzt oder weggelassen, wenn sie zu wiederholt kamen; und 
iiberhaupt hat er der Diction mehr Klang und Geschmeidigkeit 

is Bachtold, p. 636. 

ie Schiller's Brief 'e, vol. II, p. 175. 

« Berlin, anonymously. Second edition, 1796 ; third edition, 1805. 

"Allg. deut. Bibliothek, vol. 96, 2, p. 403. 
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zu ertheilen gesucht, ohne der Treue irgend etwas zu ver- 
geben." » 

Schiller thanks Schubart for a copy of his translation as 
follows : 

den 16 Nov., 1789. 

Haben Sie Dank, lieber Freund, for Ihr frenndschaftliches 
Andenken nnd fur das schone Geschenk, das Sie mir in Ihrem 
Thomson gemacht haben. Dass ich eine hohe Idee Ton ihm 
bekam, die ich nicht hatte, dankt er Hirer, in wahrem Dichter- 
geist abgefassten, Verdeutschung." 20 

It was Schubarf s letter and translation that led Schiller to 
take an interest in the Seasons. 21 

Schubart has used the same English text as Tobler and von 
Palthen, 22 that of Lyttleton, 1750. (Cf. p. 87.) The 1738 text 
corresponds to the edition of 1730 with but few exceptions. 
(Cf. p. 9.) On the title page of his translation is a strophe by 
Lyttleton in praise of Thomson. 

Although Schubart has in general faithfully reproduced his 
original, in some cases he has been led to treat it freely owing 
to the desire of making his prose smooth and rhythmical. In 
a few other cases he has added his own ideas and more fre- 
quently has inserted adjectives. He has taken pains to retain 
ail the embellishments found in his original and has sought to 
reproduce all the adjectives, of which he has retained some 1,170 
out of the 1,275 found in Spring (91 per cent). Among these 
the verbal adjective is most skillfully treated. 

*AUg. Lit. Zeit, Nr. 10, Jan. d. 9, 1796. 

20 Schffler's Brief e, voL 33, No. 449. 

a J. A. Walz, Schiller's Spaziergang and Thomson's Seasons, Mod. 
Lang. Notes, Apr. 1906, vol XXX, No. 4. 

*2 Gjersete "Die meisten Uebersetzungen folgen der zweiten Ausgabe 
vom Jahre 1738. 
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Sp. 370 — the feeling heart das fuhlende Herz 

384 — the well-dissembled fly die wohlnachgeahmte Fliege 

386 — the floating line den schwimmenden Faden 

391 — the bleeding breast aus der blutenden Brust 

388 — the tortured worm den gemarterten Wurm 

440 — the scattering cloud die fliehenden Wolken 

453 — the sounding culver die schallende Taube 

454 — the beetling cliffs die ragende Klippe 

467 — breathing prospect athmende Aussicht 

Schubart has added to his translation a life of Thomson as 
he found it in Tobler and the hitter's source, Lessing, and he 
has made it more complete with material from Gibber's Lives 
of Poets of Great Britain. Schubarf s father was greatly pleased 
with this introduction. 23 

b BRUCKBRlTT. 

The last attempt to render the Seasons in prose and also 
the last complete translation of that poem appeared in Munich, 
undated (1827), in four small volumes. 2 * This work by Fried- 
rich Wilhelm Bruckbrau contains a Life of Thomson, which is 
an abstract of the more complete biography given by Harries, 
the first German who translated the Seasons in the original 
meter. Bruckbrau also used the explanatory notes which he 
found in this older version. He has reworked the Fox-hunt from 
the metrical translation ; as he used Lyttleton's text, he did not 
find it in his original. There is little reason for Bruckbraus 
translation; not only is Schubartfs prose version much better, 
but also before 1827 there had appeared four translations in 
blank verse and one in hexameters. Only one excuse can be 
made : that this last rendering is more exact than the preceding 
attempts — and for that very reason it is inferior in beauty and 
charm. 

2s Strausa, Schubart 's Leben, p. 271, Letter No. 288. 
2* This work is considered here in connection with the other prose 
translations, ont of its real chronological order. 
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Among the prose translations of the Seasons Schubarf s is 
by far the best. He alone has succeeded in reproducing the 
picturesque elements and the poetry of his original, and his 
success in this particular is remarkable for a prose writer. It 
must not be forgotten, however, that by the time Schubart 
wrote (1789), some of Germany's best translations had ap- 
peared, and the standard of that art had been greatly raised. 
The earlier prose works, therefore, cannot be judged by the 
same standard that must be applied to Schubarfs work. They 
belong to a period when Gottsched's principles still represented 
the ideal, whereas Schubart and the later translators must be 
judged by the higher ideals which Goethe held regarding this 
art. 

In the prose translations in general there is so little change 
made in the use of adjectives that it need not be discussed. 
This does not mean that the prose translators have all used 
the same words with which to render Thomson's adjectives; on 
the contrary, it is largely in their use of these words that they 
differ from each other, and the careful selection of modifiers 
is Schubarfs chief point of excellence. All four prose trans- 
lations have followed the original so closely that little can be 
said concerning stilistie changes. Alterations, omissions and 
additions are rare, and there is little attempt at expansion. 
There has been a constant improvement in the accuracy of the 
rendition and only a few errors have .persisted throughout 
the four works. This is generally due to the misunderstanding 
of single words, although in some cases the meaning of a 
passage is falsely interpreted, especially where the original is 
somewhat ambiguous. While correctness is not the only re- 
quirement in a translation, it is of utmost importance, and in 
a prose rendering we may demand that the thought be repro- 
duced accurately. Prose is not handicapped by the exigencies 
of rhyme and rhythm and therefore has no excuse for not 
using the exact word or phrase which best translates the 
thought. It is in this particular that von Palthen hoped to 
excel Tobler and it is true that he corrected some sixty of the 
latter's errors. But he has added about seventy-five others. 
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II. The Meteical Translations. 

A. Blank Verse Kendeeings. 

1. Heinbich Haebies. 

With Harries' translation. (Altona, 1796) begins a new 
period in the history of the Seasons in Germany — the attempt 
to reproduce the poem in the original meter. This marks a 
great advance in the effort to offer the German public the 
Jahreszeiten in a form worthy of the original. 

Harries gives as his reason for offering a new translation 
of the Seasons: "Da eine metrische Uebersetzung der Thom- 
sonschen Jahreszeiten (den ersten Versuch von Brockes' ausge- 
nommen), uns Deutschen bis itzt noch immer fehlte, so habe 
ich durch eine Uebersetzung in der Versart des Originals eine 
wahre Liicke in unserer schonen Litteratur auszufiillen ver- 
sucht, und es ist sicher nicht die Idee selbst, sondern nur ihre 
mangelhafte Ausfuhrung, die mir den Vorwurf einer iiber- 
fliissigen Arbeit zuziehen konnte." 25 

This translation was based on the English text of 1762, 
edited by Patrick Murdoch. 28 In this the fox-hunt is again 
inserted, but in different places six verses are omitted (Sp. 66, 
377, 378, Su. 1226, Au. 607, 677), and hence they are not re- 
produced. Harries has provided his work with a Life of Thom- 
son, taken from the sources already mentioned, but with addi- 
tions from Count Buchanan's Essay on Thomson's Genius 
(1791), and also from the Biography prefixed to the London 
quarto edition. He has also inserted remarks explaining Thom- 
son's allusions and geographical references and some of the 
unusual words. 

The translation was reviewed by Wilhelm von Schlegel, 
who confines himself to a discussion of the meter and the 
difficulty of reproducing a descriptive poem like the Seasons 
in German blank verse. "TJeberhaupt ist der Versbau im Gan- 
zen genommen leicht und wohlklingend. Er verdient den Vor- 

2i Introduction to his translation. 

w Borehard, p. 49. 
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zug hauptsachlich deswegen, weil er sich keine unnutzen oder 
gar schwachenden Abweichungen erlaubt, und ungeachtet 
der Fesseln des Silben- masses ohne Zwang sehr treu ist." " 

As is to be expected in a poetic translation, a greater free- 
dom of treatment is found here, expansions and condensations 
abound and there are even cases where Harries has added his 
own thoughts. But he has not sinned in this respect as 
Brockes did; his work is at least a translation and not a re- 
working of the English poem. Still, he has been so free that 
in some cases Thomson's verses are not recognizable in the 
German. He has increased the length of the poem from 5,417 
verses to 6,389 = 17%. 28 This is a greater increase than is 
rendered necessary by the longer form of the German language. 
The method of expansion is illustrated in the following: 
Su. 1140 wrapping ether in a blaze 

und hullt den Aether rings 
In einem weiten Flammenmantel ein. 
The great increase in the number of lines enabled Harries to 
reproduce nearly every thought of his original, hence omis- 
sions are rare. Still, they do occur in some ten or fifteen places. 
More frequently adjectives are omitted. In the edition of 1762 
Spring contains about 1,270 adjectives of all categories; in 
the translation there are but 1,120, an omission of 150 = 12%. 
The great majority of these are verbal adjectives, which, as 
has already been stated, are hard to reproduce in iambic verse. 
Harries made use of the earlier translations, borrowing espe- 
cially from Tobler, many of whose mistakes he has repeated. 
But on the whole Harries' work is a great improvement on 
the prose translations in this respect. 

Harries' meter, as already stated, is what he calls on his 
title page "deutsche Jamben," which differ from the original 
chiefly through the use of feminine endings and of two con- 
secutive unaccented syllables. Harries has permitted himself 
nJenaische Allg. Lit. Zeit. 1797. Werke, vol. 33, p. 3. 

28 Sp. 1173 vv. to 1387 w. Su. 1804 to 2144, Au. 1371 to 1611, Wi. 
1069 to 1247. 
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the use of too many of these for blank verse. In his introduc- 
tion he states: "Dass er die weibliche Silbe absichtlich ange- 
hangt habe," but it is hard to imagine German blank verse 
without the "hlingende Endung." In his Fruhling, about 525 
verses are of this sort = 38%. In 141 of these there is enjambe- 
ment, in which case the effect of an anapest is produced. Be- 
sides these there are in Fruhling many cases of real anapests, 
some 25, not counting those where an accent-shift has done 
away with the anacrusis. These accent-shifts are very common 
and generally occur at the beginning of the line. 

Sp. 733 der geliebten 

Aehtlosen Zauberinn 
Sp. 879 Hoch in den Luften 
Some cases occur after the caesura, 
Sp. 604 die Liift herdureh, hangt an der Knospe 
Sp. 383 An einem Zweig. Eein war die Milde 
Verses of six accents are rare, only four in Fruhling, 59 216 
238 658. 

2. J. C. W. Neuendorff. 

In the work "Jakob Thomson's Jahreszeiten, iibersetzt von 
J. C. W. Neuendorf!, Berlin, 1815," we have the first nineteenth 
century attempt to reproduce the Seasons. This is also a verse- 
for-verse rendering, not in a long line such as Brockes used, 
but in the same meter as the original. Neuendorffs first at- 
tempt on the Seasons was made in the year 1810, when he 
published "Die Liebe der Waldsdnger" in the Never Deutscher 
Merkur. 2 * This translation was very favorably received by Wie- 
land, who wrote: "Eine moglichst treue metrische Uebersetz- 
ung dieses grossen poetischen Kunst-werks in unsere Sprache 
war in mehreren Hinsichten wiinschenswerth ; aber gewiss eine 
der schwersten Aufgaben, deren gliickliche Auflosung ich nicht 

zu erleben hoffte. Herr N iiberraschte mich vor einiger 

Zeit mit einer Probe, die meine Erwartung iibertraf. Ich fand 
sie nach genauer Priifung und Vergleichung mit dem Original 

2» June, 1810, p. 89. 
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so beschaffen, dass ich es fur Pflicht bielt, den Verfasser zur 
Vollendung des ganzen Werkes nachdriicklichst aufzumun- 
tern." 30 This passage of 172 verses (Sp. 579-751) was com- 
pletely revised in the complete translation. The meter was 
crude and rough and there were sixteen verses of six accents. 

Neuendorf!, in his preface, justifies this second attempt at 
a blank verse translation as follows: "Harries' TJebersetzung 
(Altona, 1798) wiirde mich von dem TJnternehmen abgehalten 
haben, wenn ich mich iiberzeugen konnte, dass Anmuth und 
Zierlichkeit grossere Verdienste des Uebersetzers seyen, als ge- 
wissenhafte Treue. Und da ich diese im Ganzen und Einzeln 
vermisste, indem Thomson's 5,400 Verse bei Harries um 960 
gewachsen sind, so spornte seine Arbeit noch mehr zu dem 
Versuche, das TJrbild Vers fiir Vers mit moglichster Treue 
ins Deutsche zu iibertragen." 

This was a laudable aspiration; would that he had fulfilled 
it. But it is a question whether his translation with its fre- 
quent omissions, especially of adjectives, is any truer than that 
of Harries. Although the hitter's work is much longer, 31 it 
does not give the impression of being long-winded, and it is 
much more readable than NeuendorfPs. As far as accuracy is 
concerned, Neuendorf! has made as many errors as Harries, 
many of whose mistakes he has copied. Besides these, Neuen- 
dorf! has borrowed many expressions and indeed whole verses 
from the earlier blank verse translation. 

Except adjectives, Neuendorf! has omitted but little. The 
sense is in general correctly reproduced, only the color is 
changed. In order to make a verse-for-verse translation it was 
necessary to sacrifice something and the modifiers were the 
sufferers. One word out of nearly every line has been omitted 
and it is not Thomson's Seasons which has been translated but 
rather an abridgement to a verse form of four accents, of 
which the following is an example: 

so Wieland, Neuer dent. Merkw, June, 1810, p. 98. 

si Thomson 5417 w. 7 Harries 6389, Neuendorf? 5415. 
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Sp. 764 

Nor, undelighted by the [boundless] Spring 

Are the broad monsters of the [boiling] deep, 

From the deep ooze, and [gelid] caverns roused, 

They flounce and tumble in [unwieldy] joy. 

Dire were the strain, [and dissonant] to sing 

The [cruel] raptures of the savage kind; 

How the [red] lioness her whelps forgot 

Amid the [thoughtless] fury of her heart; 

And the lank, rapacious wolf, the [unshapely] bear; 

The [spotted] tiger, fellest of the fell, 

And all the terrors of the [Libyan] swain, 

By this new flame their [native] wrath sublimed, 

Eoam the resounding waste in [fiercer] 1 bands, 

And growl their [horrid] loves. 

In this way nearly the whole of the Seasons might be short- 
ened without destroying the thought or the pictures as far as 
personification, metaphor, simile or the like are concerned, but 
still the character and worth of the poem would be lost. Only 
a pale ghost of the original would remain which would show 
the outline and figure but which would utterly lack all the color 
of the real Seasons. If it is the verbal adjectives which are 
omitted then the action and vivacity of the poem suffer. In 
Thomson's Spring (1762 edition) there are some 1,279 adjec- 
tives, in Neuendorff s Fruhling only about 870 — £00 less = 32%. 

The verse in this translation is generally smooth and flow- 
ing — German blank verse had reached perfection many years 
before; the words and expressions rarely are unpoetic, al- 
though not always the best that the German literary language 
in its perfection had to offer. Neuendorf! has allowed himself 
nearly the same freedom in the use of metrical forms as Thom- 
son; caesura and dieresis are found almost anywhere in the 
line, and long and short periods are interpolated with isolated 

1 This is an interesting use of "fiercer" recalling Klopstock'a pecu- 
liar use of the comparative. 
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verses. The feminine ending is also used, although the trans- 
lator in his introduction says: "Die haufig vorkommenden 
weiblichen Versendungen erkenne ich als einen Mangel der 
Uebersetzung, der mir aber hinwegzuschaffen unmoglieh war; 
die oftere Vertauschung der beiden Anfangsjamben mit einem 
Choriambus dagegen ist absichtlich geschehen, weil ich sie bei 
Thomson f and ; so wie auch hie und da, wie in alien j ambischen 
Dichtungen, ein Anapast statt des Jambus mit Eecht 
gebraucht ist." 

3. Fbiedbich Schmitthenneb. 

The next translation of the Seasons appeared in Zwickau, 
1822, with the title, 

Jakob Thomson's 

Jahreszeiten 

metrisch verdeutscht von 

Friedrich Schmitthenner. 

This translator, who may be placed in the same class where 
Lessing set von Palthen, has criticised the Seasons, in his pref- 
ace, 32 as follows : "Thomson ist in der Beschreibung am wenig- 
sten stark. Anstatt die Naturgestalten in ihrer genetischen 
Entwicklung zu ergreifen, sucht er nur zu oft das Mannigfaltige 
im Eaum darzustellen. Vergebens sieht sich der Geist in dem 
Gewirre bunter Bilder, die uns gleich den Nebelgestalten seiner 
Herbstnacht umgaukeln, nach einer organischen Einheit, einem 
nothwendigen Princip, um, das sie bindet; rings eitel bunte, 
todte Gruppen, die uns anstarren. Die Diction ist endlich so 
verschlungen, so mit Zwischensatzen und oft unniitzen Beywor- 
tern beschwert, dass die Perioden hochst unbehiilflich und 
schleppend werden. Am schwachsten aber ist Thomson, wo er, 
durch das unverstandne Vorbild Virgil's verleitet, sich dem 
Lehrgedicht nahert. Gewohnlich sinkt hier der Ton zur gutge- 
meynten, aber unergotzlichen Prosa des gemeinen Lebens herab." 
Thus writes the grammarian and lexicographer whose attempt 

32 P. XIII. 
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at a metrical translation has resulted in the stiff est and dreariest 
of the poetical reproductions. While actually much shorter 
than Harries', it creates the impression of being much more 
wordy, expanded and unwieldy. 38 

Metrically Schmitthenner's verses cannot compare with 
Neuendorff's ; they are rougher and contain too many anapests. 
The chief characteristic fault is that the weak e of the final 
syllable has to carry the accent too often. 

Friihling 922 (in the 1746 edition, v. 843) : 
Als die zerissene Brittania 
In ewigem Tumulte blutete, 

The accenting of this weak e is permitted in German poetry, 
even poetry of the classical period, but only when it is preceded 
and followed by a weaker syllable. 3 * And even then it must be 
handled very skillfully by an artist; here such cases can be 
considered only as the shortcomings of one who could do no 
better. 

4. DlETBICH WlLHBLM SOLTAXJ. 

Die Jahreszeiten nach James Thomson, von D. W. Soltau, 
Braunschweig, 1823. Under this title the last writer, who 
translated the Seasons into blank verse, published his work. 
Soltau, although no poet, was what may be called a profes- 
sional translator, who, through much practice, had acquired 
considerable skill in Germanizing foreign poems ; he had a splen- 
did vocabulary and no small ability in verse-making. More- 
over, he possessed good poetic feeling and instincts, and he was 
willing to search out diligently the one appropriate word with 
which to reproduce his original. He is the first — and only one — 
of the metrical translators who has sought to make his work 
melodic and poetic rather than literal. And still he has suc- 
ceeded in reproducing the sense in a way which arouses the 

win Harries' FrSMing there are 1387 w.; in Neuendorff's, 1171; 
Schmitthenner's, 1285; Thomson's, 1176. 

»* Minor, p. 121. 
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same feelings as his original much better than did those writers 
who have been so anxious to make a slavish rendering. In this 
he is approached only by Schubart. He has sought to preserve 
all the color and shadings which he found in his original and 
at the same time he has made his work so flowing and poetical 
that it nowhere bears traces of being a translation; and just 
for this reason it is the best translation. His word-paintings 
are as animated and as true to nature as those of bis original, 
although in details there are often changes. His vocabulary 
and feeling for words corresponds quite exactly to Thomson's; 
in short, he has caught the spirit of the Seasons and reproduced 
it with charming accuracy. Soltau has not translated all of 
the Seasons, but has omitted all passages which sing the praises 
of England or Scotland and of their famous men, and also the 
panegyrics to Thomson's patrons and friends are not reproduced. 
The translator justifies these omissions in his preface: 35 "Da 
nun alle hier beriihrten Episoden sich lediglich auf -ortliche 
Gegenstande beziehen, so sind sie zwar nicht ohne Interesse fur 
den Britten; allein ich glaube mich nicht zu irren, wenn ich 
voraussetze, dass sie dem Deutschen Leser bey weitem nicht so 
viele Unterhaltung gewahren wiirden, als es mir Zeit und Miihe 
kosten wiirde, sie zu iibersetzen, und sie mit manchen unentbehr- 
lichen Anmerkungen zu begleiten." "Da die Personen, auf welche 
diese Stellen sich beziehen langst verstorben sind, so haben sie 
heutiges Tages nicht einmal fur den Brittischen, und noch viel 
weniger fur den Deutschen Leser, irgend einiges Interesse." 
The fox-hunt is also omitted with the explanation: "Dieses 
Bild ist zwar sehr lebendig und kraftig geschildert; allein es 
schien mir gegen die vorhergehende riihrende Idylle von der 
Lavinia gar zu grell abzustechen, und selbst mit den eigenen 
Worten des Dichters im Widerspruch zu stehen." 

Soltau was correct in feeling that such passages are a 
blemish on the Seasons; with the exception of the fox-hunt 
most of them are tedious and barren and the poem is much 
more readable without these interruptions. The fox-hunt and 

35 P. VII. 
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the following carousal are, however, so vividly portrayed and 
are so characteristic of the English sportsman of the time that 
they should be retained even if they are not in keeping with 
the idyl of Lavinia. But not even Soltau was able to repro- 
duce the Seasons completely in a verse-for-verse translation, 
although he has, in a number of verses, exceeded his original 
somewhat, reproducing the 4,655 lines which he translated by 
4,829, an addition of 174 = 4%. But he was more careful than 
his predecessors in selecting what to omit or condense, gen- 
erally choosing cases where Thomson has repeated the idea or 
simply given a different shade of meaning. In spite of all his 
skill and care, Soltau has been obliged to sacrifice adjectives; 
although he has omitted more of these than the preceding trans- 
lators, he has been more painstaking in the selection of the 
words retained, thus reproducing the color of the original more 
nearly than the others were able to do. In a footnote to Wi 94, 
Soltau excuses these omissions as follows: "Diese kleine 
Periode ist eine von den vielen, in welchen Thomson die be- 
schreibenden Beyworter so sehr angehauft hat, dass es unmog- 
lich war, sie alle bey zu halten, ohne den Deutschen Leser durch 
ihre Menge zu ermiiden." Of the 1,191 adjectives which he 
found in Spring he has reproduced but 742, an omission of 
38%. As he allows himself no anapests, he was forced to omit 
many verbal adjectives, although he has retained a larger per- 
cent of these than the other blank verse translators. With the 
exception of Brockes' work, this translation is the freest that has 
been made. In personification, Soltau has tried to retain the 
sex ascribed in the original ; thus in Spring 47 he has rendered 
"Morn" by "Morgenrothe," so as to preserve the expression 
"Mother of dews." In Su. 216 he has used "Sonnengott" in 
place of "Die Sonne," as the masculine is necessary in the 
picture. Soltau probably knew the other translations, although 
he has made no use of them, except, perhaps, of Harries, from 
whom he has taken a few expressions, being led thereby into an 
occasional error. Little fault can be found with his verse 
form; as in the original we find accent-shifts, isolated verses, 
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caesura and dieresis freely placed and all the other embellish- 
ments of iambic pentameter. Indeed his verse produces the 
same effect as Thomson's. There is the same melodic flow, 
varied by sufficient irregularity in rhythm and variation in the 
length of periods to avoid monotony. 

So excellent is his rendering of the Seasons that this work 

alone would well entitle Soltau to the position assigned to him 

in the Allgemeine Deutsche Biographie, where he is placed, as 

a translator, next to Wilhelm von Schlegel and J. D. Gries.** 

5. The Inadequacy of Blank Verse. 

It has been sufficiently shown what difficulties a translator 
must overcome if he wishes to translate a descriptive poem like 
the Seasons into German blank verse. It is impossible to retain 
all that is found in the original without greatly increasing the 
number of lines. Goethe mentioned this difficulty in a con- 
versation with Soret. "Wir sprachen darauf von Uebersetz- 
ungen, wobei er mir sagte, dass es ihm sehr schwer werde, 
englische Gedichte in deutschen Versen wiederzugeben. *Wenn 
man die schlagenden einsilbigen Worte der Englander/ sagte 
er, 'mit vielsilbigen oder zusammengesetzten deutschen aus- 
driicken will, so ist gleich alle Kraft und Wirkung verloren.' " 3T 

Koster writes: "Wer Shakespeare oder Byron Vers-fur-Vers 
ins Deutsche ubersetzen will, empfindet oft die Schwierigkeiten, 
den ganzen Inhalt und jede Nuance eines englischen Satzes 
mit einer ebenso geringen Anzahl von Silben wiederzugeben." $s 

Moreover, iambics are not well adapted for translating the 
Seasons, because the German descriptive adjective, when de- 
clined, so often has the form x' x x, which does not fit into blank 
verse. Not only the present participles and other verbal adjec- 
tives in -ive have this form, but also many more modifiers which 
in English fit the meter perfectly. The following classes of 
adjectives must all be omitted or changed if the translation is 
written in blank verse: 

"Allg. deut. Biog. Nr. 34, p. 586. 

3? W. A. toI. 41, p. 334, Dec. 30, 1823. 

as Zs. f. d. Altertum, vol. 24, p. 214. Criticism of McClintock's 
Translation of Faust. 
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Su. 987 — a cloudy speck einem wolkigen Fleck 

Wi. 723 — icy gale eisiger Luftzug 

Su. 812 — the manly river der mannhafte Strom 

Su. 1278 — bashful coyness schamhafter Sprode 

Su. 928 — fearful flocks furchtsamen Schafe 

Su. 855 — cruel sons grausame Sohne 

Su. 1058 — awful rage furchtbaren Wiithen 
Su. 922 — inhospitable woods unwirthbaren Walder 

Su. 825 — gorgeous Ind prachtvollen Indien 

Su. 888 — ruthless deeds ruchloser Unthat 

Su. 935 — tyrant fang tyrannischem Joche 

Su. 1014: — threefold fate dreifachem Tode 

Su. 1136 — larger curve in breiteren Krummen 

Su. 1444 — farthest cots entlegensten Hiitten 39 

It seems impossible to avoid these three difficulties in ren- 
dering the Seasons in blank verse — perhaps this is not the most 
appropriate meter, hexameters may offer the best means of 
translating Thomson's poem. Wilhelm von Schlegel writes: 
"Ob man gleich, den Eegeln nach, jeden Dichter so viel als 
moglich in sein eigenes Silbenmass iibersetzen soil, so liesse sich 
doch zweifeln, ob fur Thomson's landschaftliche Poesie der Hex- 
ameter nicht angemessener ware, weil die malerischen Beiworter 
in ihr eine so grosse Eolle spielen, und der Jambus uns in An- 
sehung derselben sehr einschrankt, indem darin weder gewohn- 
lich Adjectiva vor jambischen Substantiva noch Partizipia prae- 
sentis vor trochaischen Platz finden konnen." *° 

This meter not only permits the use of such adjectives, but 
also its greater length of line enables the translator to retain 
them in a verse-for-verse rendering. Freytag states in regard 
to poetic translations: "Wir haben schon hervorgehoben, dass 
der Uebersetzer nicht das Eecht hat, die fremde poetische Form 
(falls sie unserm Sprachgeist nicht widerspricht) durch be- 
liebige eigene zu ersetzen. — Der franzosische und der italienische 
Byhthmus sind fiir uns unmoglich; also mussen wir sie durch 

3» Examples taken from Hosenweig's translation, see p. 110. 

*o Jenaische Allg. Lit. Zeitung, 1797, Werke, 11, p. 3-5. 
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deutsche Formen ersetzen. Englische und skandinavische wie- 
derum sind uns verwandt; wir haben sie fest zu halten." 41 

The change of meter is perhaps not such a detriment as it 
is commonly considered. It must be remembered that the 
reproduction is not for those who know the original and can 
compare the two forms, but rather it is for a public who will 
read only the translation. If now the style of the translation 
is familiar to the readers and if it is considered by them as 
lofty as the style of the original seemed to its public, what 
effect can the change of form have on the translation? We, 
who are familiar with the Seasons in blank verse, can scarcely 
estimate correctly the effect it would have in hexameters on 
the Germans, who are more accustomed to that meter than we 
are. It is particularly well adapted to the German language, 
and had been used in the descriptive poetry of that nation even 
before it was perfected by Goethe. Perhaps it is not going too 
far to say that Thomson, following his model, Virgil, might 
have written the Seasons in hexameters if they were better 
adapted to English verse and if he had had the ability to handle 
them. If Soltau had adopted this form, he might have suc- 
ceeded in producing a translation which would rank even higher 
than the one which now stands to his credit. 

The data in the following table are taken from Spring; it 
presents a survey of the use of adjectives and of metrical details 

in the various blank verse translations. 

Thomson Harries Neuen. Schmitt. Soltau 

Adjectives 1276 1273 1273 1276 1191 

Betained 1124 88% 875 68% 885 69% 742 62% 

Omitted 149 12% 398 32% 391 31% 449 38% 

Verbal Adj 290 23% 

Betained 168 58% 110 38% 134 46% 64 24% 

Omitted 40 14% 56 19% 28 10% 109 40% 

Changed 82 28% 124 43% 128 44% 97 36% 

Isolated w 28 1% 32 2% 30 2% 46 3% 29 2% 

Enjambement ... 525 44% 585 42% 511 44% 595 46% 524 46% 

Bun-on w 651 56% 802 58% 660 56% 691 54% 618 54% 

Total 1176 1387 il71 1286 1142 

« Zs. f. d. d. Vnterricht, 1887, p. 172, 248. 
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Pern. Endings.. (T) 20 1% 525 38% 353 30% 555 43% 424 37% 

Mas. Endings ...1256 99% 862 62% 818 70% 73157% 718 63% 

Accent-shift — 

First foot 93 7% 48 3% 54 5% 65 6% 74 6% 

Other feet 38 3% 16 1% 8 0.7% 9 0.8% 25 2% 

Anapests 3 0.2% 25 2% 3 0.3% 2 0.2% 



B. The Hexameter Translation. 

There has been but one complete translation of the Seasons 
in German hexameters, and at first reading this would seem to 
overthrow all the arguments in favor of this being a more suit- 
able form than blank verse for such a rendering; it is one of 
the stiffest and crudest translations that has been made. The 
author was Carl Friedrich von Bosenzweig, secretary in the royal 
Saxon embassy at St. Petersburg, where the first edition of this 
translation appeared in 1819. A second edition appeared in 
Hamburg in 1825 with a few unimportant changes. The first 
edition contained the English text taken from Murdoch's edition 
of 1762, but this was omitted in the second edition of the trans- 
lation. Von Eosenzweig's style, if his method of writing may 
be thus dignified, is extremely monotonous and wearisome, cum- 
brous and lacking the vivacity and charm of the original, which 
he has followed slavishly. 

With the longer line it was not necessary to condense in 
order to make a verse-for-verse translation; on the other hand, 
there was not a long line to be filled out, hence little temptation 
to add original material. The translation- renders the 4,517 
verses of the 1762 edition by 5,391 lines. The following 
example shows the method of turning blank verse into hexa- 
meters: 

Sp. 48. Be gracious, Heaven, for now laborious man 
Has done his part. Ye fostering breezes blow ! 
Te softening dews, ye tender showers descend ! 
And temper all, thou world-reviving sun, 
Into the perfect year! 

Sey huldvoll, o Himmel ! denn der arbeitsame Mensch hat 
Seinen Theil gethan ! Ihr, blaset, befruchtende Winde ! 
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Ihr, erweichende Thaue, milde Schauer, entsiaket ! 
TJnd du, zeitige Alles, wiederbelebende Sonne, 
Zur vollendenden Jahrszeit. 

In general von Bosenzweig has retained each verse as such 
and in such a way that the arrangement of the line before and 
after the caesura has not been changed. Verses 48-49, above, 
illustrate this method. The isolated verses are reproduced in 
the same form (Cf. v. 50) with few exceptions — only two cases 
in Spring are not thus retained. The author has also been care- 
ful to keep the same form in such verses as the following : 
Sp. 882. Nor till invoked 

Can restless goodness wait. 

TJnd nicht, bis man sie anspricht, 
Steht rastlose Giite an. 

As a whole, this work cannot compare with Soltau's. Its 
verse is too stiff and clumsy and it bears too many traces of 
being a translation. But the author was able to reproduce all 
that he found in the Seasons as fully as the prose translators. 
For the reasons already given von Bosenzweig was very suc- 
cessful in retaining modifiers, especially the verbal adjective. 
The following table shows in how far he excelled Soltau in this 

respect : 

Adjectives Thomson Soltau Bosenweig 

Betained 1273 742 62% 1205 94% 

Omitted 449 38% 68 6% 

Verbal retained 290 64 24% 247 85% 

Omitted 109 40% 7 3% 

Changed 97 36% 36 12% 

The following diagram shows the relation of the various 
translations to the original text and to each other : 

1730 ► 1738 f 1744 ——♦1746 
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